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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





HISTORY OF OMIEDA, 
AN EAST INDIAN PRINCE. 


A Narrative of Facts, abridged for 
the Southern Rose Bud, from 
Col. Tod’s Account of Rajas- 


than. 


In the Northwestern part of In- 
dia, there is a large territory, ex- 
tremely diversified by mountains, 
sandy deserts, and fertile lands, 
and inhabited by a number of in- 
dependent tribes, who are called 
Rajpoots, and their country Ra- 
jasthan. One of these tribes was 
entitled Boondi, of which, about 
the beginning of the last century, 
Boodh Sing was; the Chief, or Ra- 
jah. Boodh Sing had, by a first 
marriage, two sons, the eldest of 
whom, Omeda, was heir to his 
throne. But by the intrigues of 
his second wife, and the power of 
a neighbouring monarch, called 
the Rajah of Amber, the father 
was expelled from Boondi,and died 
inexile. The two boys were soon 
driven from the refuge of their 
mother’s house also, and forced to 
wander in the wilds and moun- 
tains. 

At the age of thirteen, (A. D. 
1744) Omeda collected a few ad- 
herents, and regained some towns 
of his hereditary dominions. His 
subjects, the Haras, flocked to his 
standard. ‘The Meenas, a moun- 
tain race, the aborigines of the 
country, from whom the Haras 
had conquered it some centuries 
before, won by the youthful valour 
of Omeda, joined him with five 
thousand bowmen. Assisted by 
them, he attacked the enemy, and 
defeated thein with great slaughter, 
taking their kettle drums and stan- 





dards. A new army of 18,000 
men, sent to replace the former, 
was bravely attacked by Omeda, 
who cut his way through it; but 
the broken enemy formed again, 
and the sword of the Rajpoots was 
unavailing against the deadly 
showers of cannon shot, which 
poured into their compact mas- 
ses, and mowed them down. His 
uncle and his bravest adherents 
fell. His own horse was wounded. 
Seeing that all was over, his chief- 
tains hurried him reluctantly from 
the field; he gained the pass which 
leads to Indergurh, when on dis- 
mounting to breathe his horse, 
as he loosened the girths,it expired. 
Omeda sat down and wept for the 
faithful friend of his need. This 
was not merely a transient feeling 
of gratitude, for his first act, when 
he recovered the throne, was to e- 
rect a statue to the faithful steed 
which had borne him so nobly on 
that eventful day. Omeda reach- 
ed Indergurh on foot, but the chief 
of that place, who owed him alle- 
giance, having been gained by the 
invader, not only refused his 
prince a horse in his adversity, but 
warned him off the domain, asking 
if he meant to be the ruin of In- 
dergurh, as well as Boondi. Dis- 
daining to drink water within its 
bounds, the young prince, stung 
by this perfidious mark of inhos- 
pitality, took the direction of Kur- 
war. Here he was hospitably re- 
ceived, dismissed his faithful ad- 
herents to meet him ata more pro- 
pitious moment, and once more 
took refuge among the precipitous 
ravines of the Chumbul. 

Some time after, assisted by a 
neighbouring prince, Omeda was 
seated on the throne of his ances- 
tors for a moment; but the over- 





whelming armies of Amber a- 
gain appeared, and Omeda be- 
came once more a wanderer, and 
overran as a robber the dominions 
which he was forbidden to rule as 
a prince. 

In one of these excursions, he 
fell in with the widow of his fa- 
ther, the cause of all his miseries, 
who had retired disgusted with 
herself and the world, lamenting, 
when too late, the ruin shg had 
brought upon her husband, her- 
self, and the family she had enter- 
ed. Omeda paid her a visit, and 
the interview added fresh pangs to 
her self-reproach. His sufferings, 
his heroism, brightened by adver- 
sity, originating with her nefarious 
desire to stifle his claims of primo- 
geniture, awakened sentiments of 
remorse, of sympathy and sorrow. 
Determined to make some amends, 
she went and implored the aid of 
the Mahrattas, a wild and noble 
nation, who inhabit the interior of 
India. Under the influence of 
these conquerors, Omeda regained 
his patrimony after fourteen years. 
of exile. He found it stript of ma- 
ny of the most valuable domains, 
and miserably ruined and impo- 
verished. By his talents and 
energy, however, his kingdom 
recovered its former flourishing 
condition, and he would have 
reigned in peaceful glory to 
the end of his long life, had not 
an act of revenge stained the re- 
putation of Omeda; but for which 
deed he would have been recorded 
as one of the bravest, wisest, and 
most faultless characters that a- 
dorn the pages of oriental history. 

We have seen that Des Sing, 
Lord of Indergurh, had refused 
Omeda admittance into his castle, 
when returning from the field of 
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battle. Fight years had elaps- 
ed since Omeda had recovered his 
dominions, and the injury seemed 
forgotten; but Des Sing hated the 
maa whom he had injured, and e- 
ven went so far as fo insult the sis- 
ter of Omeda in one of the most 
powerful courts of India. 

Omeda, being soon after inthe 
vicinity of Indergurh, invited Des 
Sing, with all his familY, to join 
him and several other princes in 
celebrating a festival to the god- 
dess of Victory. Though dissua- 
ded by many of his friends, the 
Lord of Indergurh complied, and 
went to the festival, accompanied 
by his son and grandson. All were 
cut off at one fell swoop, and 
the line of the offender was ex- 
tinct. As if the air of heaven 
should not be contaminated by the 
smoke of their ashes, Omeda 
commanded that the bodies of his 
insulting enemy and his issue 
should be thrown into the lake.— 
The territory of Indergurh was 
given to his brother. 

Fifteen years elapsed, during 
which the continual scenes of dis- 
order around him furnished ample 
occupation for his thoughts. Yet, 
in the midst of all, would intrude 
the remembrance of this single 
act—though no voice was lifted 
up against the deed, though he 
had a moral conviction that a trai- 
tor’s death was the due of Des 
Sing, yethis soul, generous as it 
was brave, revolted at the crime, 


however sanctified by custom, 
which confounded tle innocent 


son and grandson with the guilty 
father. To appease his conscience, 
he determined to abdicate ‘the 
throne, and pass the rest of his 
days in penitential rites, and tra- 
versing, in the pilgrim’s garb, the 
vast regions of India, to visit the 
sacred shrines of his faith. 


In 1771, this extraordinary man 
resigned in favour of his son, and 


retiring toa sacred valley, one of 


his amusements was to cultivate 
and naturalize the plants of fo- 
reign lands. There are to be seen, 
even at this day, the pine of Thi- 
bet, the cane of Malacca, and oth- 


«r exotics, planted by the hand of 


this princely hermit, flourishing 
around his former abode, in spite 
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of the intense heats of the cli- | dering race, infesting those re- 


mate. 

From this spot, he visited all 
the holy places celebrated in the 
religious legends and classical 
epics of his country. Still cher- 
ishing some of his natural dispo- 
sitions and the former habits of his 
life, he went forth op his pilgrima- 
ges; not clothed in the hermit’s 
garb, but armed at all points. E- 
ven in this there was prudence, 
not ostentation, and he carried, or 
buckled on his person, one of eve- 
ry species of offensive or defen- 
sive weapons then in use—a load 
which would oppress any two Raj- 
poots inthese degenerate times. 
He wore a quilted tunie, which 
would resist a sabre-cut; besides 
a matchlock, alance, a sword, a 
dagger, and their appurtenances of 
knives, pouches, and priming- 
horn, he had a battle-axe, a jave- 
lin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow, 
and quiver of arrows; and it is af- 
firmed that such was his muscular 
power, even when three score and 
ten years had blanched his beard 
in wandering to and fro thus ac- 
coutered, that he could place the 
whole of this panoply within his 
shield, and, with one arm, not only 
raise it, but hold it for some mo- 
ments extended. 

During a series of years, he 
continued to traverse India in eve- 
ry direction, attended by a small 
escort of his gallant tribe. When- 
ever he visited his paternal do- 
minions, his return was greeted, 
not only by his owntribe, but by 


‘every prince and Rajpoot of Ra- 


jasthan, who deemed his abode 
hallowed if the princely pilgrim 
halted there on his route. Hewas 
regarded as an oracle, while the 
treasures of knowledge which his 
observation had accumulated, cau- 
sed his conversation to be courted, 
and every werd to be recorded.— 
The admiration paid to him while 
living cannot be better ascertain- 
ed, that by the reverence mani- 
fested by every Hara to his memo- 
ry. Tothem his word was a law, 
and every relic of him continues 
to be held in veneration. 

Almost his last journey was to 
the extremity of his nation. As 
he returned by Dwarica, he was 
beset by a band of Kabas, a plun- 


| gions. 


But the veteran, uniting 


| the arm of flesh to that of faith, 








valiantly defended himself, and 
gained a complete victory, making 
prisonertheir leader, who, as the 
price of his ransom, took an oath 
never again to molest the pil- 
grims to Dwarica. 

‘Lhe death of his son, who, like 
himself, was involved in the guilt 
of murder, engaged him for a mo- 
ment in the politics of Boondi.— 
Having arranged the affairs of his 
infant grandson, he continued his 
wanderings until within a few 
years of his death, when the full- 
ness of age confined him to his 
hermitage. 
Omeda, could not, however, se- 
cure him from that jealousy with 
which every prince, who has ab- 
dicated the throne,has been regar- 
ded by his successor- The re- 
markable warrior became an ob- 
ject of distrust to his grandchild, 
whose advisers persuaded him to 
send a message to Omeda, pro- 
hibiting his return to Boondi, and 
recommending to him to ‘eat 
sweetmeats and tell his beads at 
Benares;”’ the messenger adding, 
that his ashes should not mingle 
with those of his fathers. The 
news was received with indigna- 
tion by the surrounding princes, 
who sentthe venerable exile tlie 
most earnest invitations, offering 
to replace him on his throne. This 
he decidedly refused. 

But the Rajah of Amber nego- 
tiated a meeting between the par- 
ties. It was such as might have 
been expected between an ill-ad- 
vised youth and the venerable 
chief who had renounced all feel- 
ings of this world but affection for 
his offspring. It drew tears from 
alleyes. ‘‘My child,” said the 
pilgrim warrior, presenting his 
sword, ‘“‘take this, apply it your- 
self, if you think I can have any 
bad intentions towards you; but 


| let not the base defame me.”’ 


The young Rajah wept aloud as 
he entreated forgiveness. Omeda 
refused, however, to enter the halls 
of Boondi, during the remainder 
of his life, which ended about 
eight years after this event, when 
his grandchild entreated ‘he 


| would close his eyes within the 


All the self-denial of 
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walls of his fathers.”’ A remnant 
of that feeling, inseparable from 
humanity, made the dying Ome- 
da offer no objection, and he was 
removed in a litter to the palace, 
where he breathed his last. 

Thus in A. D. 1804, Omeda 
Sing closed a varied and chequer- 
ed life; the sun of his morning 
rose amidst clouds of adversity, 
soon to burst forth in a radiant 
prosperity; but scarcely had it at- 
tained its meridian glory, ere crime 
dimmed its splendour, and it de- 
scended in solitude and sorrow. 


For the Suthern Rose Bud. 

Dear Mrs. Editur, 

iam subskriber to a nice papur 
in Bostun called the Jewwenile 
Ramblurr,* and it has had the dis- 
sernment October 2d to publish 
my fust letter to you, now i am 
shure the young peeplein Charles- 
tun, have been makkin a laffin 
stock of me ever sence i writ it, 
for wen i go along the streets 1 
heer themn giggling and snikkuring 
and saying well Miss Sally, i hop 
you mak out now? 
rewd boys tother day, tuk of there 
hats as i passed the citty square, 
and made asif they wur going to 
bow very respecful, and said, how- 
d’y Miss Humdrum? 

wat i want of youis, to let the 
Charlestun folks kno about the 
extrac, in the Jewwenile Ramb- 
lurr, andthen they will see i ant 
considurd so insignifekant, in Bos- 
tun as What i am in my native cit- 
ty,i guessthem Bostun folks has 
some gumption. Yours. 

SALLY HATEBOOK, 

P. S. if the gurls and boys dont 
irete me better, 1 am deturmind to 
amigrate, 





* Juvenile Rambler, we presume.-—Ep. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The publishers of the ‘‘Youth’s Literary 
Gazette,’ in Philadelphia, give notice, 
that they will transfer their subscription 
list to the publishers of *‘Parley’s Maga- 
zine,’’ im conseyuence of the increased 
number of publications of the same kind. 
We have received the series of the ‘ Youth’s 
Literary Gazette,’ with great interest. Its 
inva ‘able tendency has been to improve 
and please the youthful mind. 





Pearl for 1834. 

Mr. Ash has just published the Pearl for 
1834. We could not stop to read it for 
looking at the beautiful p.ctures; indeed 
our young friends began to read before we 
“— get an opportunity. But we excuse 
them. 


Boy’s own week-day Book. 

This is an excellent Sabbath book too, 
fer though containing many lively things, 
it is more religious than most p rm. 's 
books. It is published very handsomely, 
by ‘I’. Ash, Philadelphia. 

Children’s Miscellany. 

This is an instructive and amusing col- 
lection. We find there **The Basket of 
Strawberries,’’ fromthe Rose Bud, which 
was abridged for us, by ‘‘Une Amie.’’ 

Keeper’s Travels in search of his 

Master. 

This favorite book is now published in 
a beautiful style, by Lilly, Wait & Co. 
‘lhe paper is so fine, and the type so clear, 
that it gives additional pleasure to its pure 
and tender morality. 

The Infant’s Annual. 

Nothing can be prettier than this little 
boek. ‘The stories, and instructions too, 
are very excellent. If small children do 
not understand a// the reading, they cau 
comprehend the pictures, which are char- 
ming. 

The above are all for sale at Mr. Bas- 
cock’s, to whose kindness we are in- 
debted. 





TO CORBESPONDENTS. 
Remittances from Savannah, $16; from 


Washington, Ga. $1; from Spartanburgh, 
S.C. Sl. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 


1 propose this sum for solution: 

A gentleman placed in the hands 
of a farmer who was going to mar- 
ket $100, and requested him to 
lay it out in the purchase of Geese 
at one shilling a piece, Sheep, at 
one dollar a piece, (at the rate of 
six shillings to the dollar) and Ox- 
en at five dollars apiece. He was 


; to purchase with his $100, in all 


100 animals. ‘The farmer con- 
sented, and effected the purchase 
as requested. Now, how many 
animals of each kind did he pur- 
chase? ROGO, 


Answer to Anagram in No. 6. 


Rock and Cork. 














Answer to Conundrums. 


13. A pack of cards. 
14. Miss-fortune. 





Conuudrums. 
15. Which is the left side of a plum- 
pudding? 
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_———_ —— 


16. Why is a Lorse ata stable like a 
tortured criminal? 

17. What place does a sailor tell his 
sweetheart he loves to go to? 





CHRARADE. 
My first is a division of this city; 
My second is a piece of clothing; 
My whole is a piece of furniture. 
A FRIEND 


—_—_—_—_ —— 


ITEM. 

Hair Restorative.—It has been ascer- 
tained that the daily application of salt 
will restore hair to the heads of those, who, 
from fever or other causes, may have suf- 
fered its loss. The constant application of 
salt has been found to give strength and 
luxuriance to hair which was falling off, 
and causing rapid baldness. This is a sim- 
ple aad cheap remedy worth trying. 

Domestic Encyc. 











For my Youngest Readers. 








THE ANT’S ANSWER. 
Stop, stop, little miss, 
No such building as this, 
Will answer for me, 
As you plainly can see. 
I take very great pains, 
And place all the grains 
As if with a tool, 


By acarpenter’s rule. 
You have thrown the coarse sand 


All out of your hand, 

And so fill’d up my door, 
That I can’t find it more. 
My King and my Queen 
Are chok’d up within; 

My little ones too. 

Oh what shall I do? 

You have smother’d them all, 
With the sand you let fall. 

I must borrow, or beg, 

Or look for an egg,* 

To keep under my eye, 

For help by and by. 

A new house I must raise, 
In a very few days, 

Nor stand here and pine, 
Because you’ve spoilt mine. 
For when winter days come, 
I shall mourn for my home; 
So stand out of my way, 

I have no time to play. 





* When an ant’s nest is disturbed, we 
have noticed processions of ant’s bearing 
little white eggs, for more than a day.— 
Ants are divided into workers, centinels, 
&c. like bees, and they too have their 
King and Queen also. 

Return of Deaths within the City of 
Charleston from the 5th to the 12th 
Oct. White 5; black and colored 10. 
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OER LGLNAZL POBrEY. 








Poesy ———— ‘**can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor ail 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us.’’ WorpsworThH. 








HOUSEHOLD WOMAN. 


Graceful may seem the fairy form, 

With youth, and health, and beauty warm, 
Gliding along the airy dance, 

Imparting joy at every glance. 


And lovely too, when o’er the strings 
Her hand of music woman flings, 
While dewy eyes are upward Siewn, 
As if from Heaven to claim the tone. 


And fair is she, when mental flowers, 
Engage her soul’s devoted powers, _ 
And wreaths—unfading wreaths of mind, 
Around her temples are entwin’d. 


But never in her varied sphere 
Is woman to tho beourt usviv dear, 


Than when her homely task she plies, 
With cheerful duty in her eyes; 

And every lowly path well trod, 
Looks meekly upward to her God. 





HYMN. 


There came a cloud, and overshadewed them: and they fear- 
ed as they entered into the cloud. And there came a voice out 
of the cloud, saying, ‘This is my beloved Son: hear him. 

Sr. Luke, 1x. 


A cloud flits o’er the youthful brow, 
And grief’s first shadowings veil it now: 
But, hark! within its misty wreathes, 
A tone of heavenly mercy breathes, 

«© "Tis my beloved Son: hear him.’’ 


A cloud hangs o’er yon manly form, 
While buffeting misfortune’s storm, 
A wreck, his earthly treasure lies— 
But ah! a voice in mercy cries, 

‘* *T'is my beloved Son: hear him.’’ 


Wrapt in her sorrowing, sable veil, 
Sits the young widow, sad and pale; 
Dense is the cloud, that round her dwells.— 
But hark! the heavenly chorus swells, 
** "Tis my beloved Son: hear him.’’ 


A cloud is on the sinner’s soul, 
Deep, deep, the murky volumes roll; 
He gropes, unaided and alone, 
Until he hears the welcome tone, 
‘© *Tis my beloved Son: hear him.’’ 


Above the graveyard's grassy breast, 
Funereal shadows love to rest, 
But to the heart well-taught of Heaven, 





A light from these rich words is given, 

«* "Tis my beloved Son: hear him.’’ 
In Heaven those clouds will roll away— 
Unbroken light, unshadowed day, 

Shall burst upon the gazing eye, 
And seraph voices raise the cry, 
‘**Tis God's beloved Son: hear him.’’ 





TO THE SETTING SUN. 


What can transcend thy golden rays? 
The Western sky seems wrapt in blaze, 
As thou descend’st in gorgeous light, 
When smiling twilight yields to night, 
Thou leav'st a rich remembrance here, 
And goest to light another sphere. 


Movest thou unconscious, on thy way, 

Of broken hearts, that lingering stay? 

The many, who each setting sun, 

Wish that the.r day on earth was done? 

When sailing o’ex the mighty deep, 

Where millions lie in drowsy sleep, 

We see thy orb arise on high, 

From the green ocean to the sky, 

Thou seem’st a glory of the air, 

A gem of Heaven's peculiar care. 

Who gave thee power to yield that hue, 

Of amber gold, etherial blue? 

T'was He, whose presence fills all space, 

He, the Creator of our race, 

Before whose light, suns, stars decay, 

Or hide their orb’s diminished ray. 
‘Seca 


M. A. 8. 











AT LEGE’S LONG ROOM, 


THE AMERICAN PANORAMA, 
Painted on upwards of 6000 square feet of Canvass. 


BATTLE OF PRINCETON. 


HE proprietor respectfully informs the Citizens of Charleston 
and its vicinity, that this establishment will be open for a 
short time; and every exertion will be made to render it decorous 
and interesting to all who may favour him with their patronage. 
The Panorama consists of seven of the principal battles fought 
in this country, from the commencement of the ater to the 
termination of the late War between America and Great Britain, 
painted on upwards of 6,000 square feet of canvass. A full des- 
cription is given of each view as it passes before the audience, 
which renders it peculiarly interesting. 
Ist View, is the retreat of the British troops from Concord, at 
which place they met a total defeat by the intrepid Provincials. 
2d View, IS THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. In 
which the figures in the fore ground are as large as life, and shows 
the death of the much lamented hero Maj. Gen. Warren, and a 
view of the British forces, with both parties warmly engaged. 
3d View, represents the evacuation of the British army from 
Boston, showing a part of the city with the British transports and 
. 9 Man of War. Gen. Howe and suit, are embarked on 
oard. 
4th. View of the blowing up of the British Man-of-War off 
Charleston, South-Carolina. 
5th. View of the Battle of Princeton, in which Gen. Washing- 
ton is seen in the fore ground, bringing up his retreating troops to 
the charge, at which critical moment hung the fate of his army. 
6th. View of the splendid contest in the Bay of Plattsburg, 
under the command of Macdonough. In the fore ground are seen 
the British and American land forces. 
7th. View of the Battle of New-Orleans, in which our brave 
hero, Andrew Jackson, gained immortal fame, and which conclu- 
ded the effusion of blood between America and Great Britain. 
A Military Band will accompany the Panorama. 
Doors to be opened at 6 o’clock, to commence at 7 o’clock 
Admittance 50 cents, Children half price. 








